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THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY OF THE 
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By W. L. Cakr 
University of Chicago High School 



This paper is in the nature of a presentation of method and a 
report of a little progress in an experiment in educational measure- 
ment. At the outset I want to disclaim the assumption, sometimes 
made, that all the values in the educative process can be measured, 2 
or even that the immeasurable values bear a direct proportional 
relation to the measurable values. Furthermore I am especially 
anxious not to seem to be generalizing from too few instances, an 
error into which it is very easy to fall. With these important 
reservations made, I shall attempt to qualify as a sort of layman 
educational measurer, and the field in which I wish to operate with 
transit, rod, and chain is the value of Latin as an aid in improving 
a pupil's English, and especially in enlarging and making more 
accurate his reading vocabulary. 

I am well aware that this is the one value which the Latinist 
never fails to claim for his subject, whether he puts it first or last 
in order of importance. If he can only prove the validity of this 
claim in the language of, and to the complete satisfaction of, the 
controllers of educational policies in our schools, he can confidently 
insist upon the value of a little Latin, at any rate, for every pupil 
intellectually able to carry on high-school work at all. 

"But," the Latinist insists, "this claim, above all others, has 
been proven valid again and again." Well, not so the professional 
measurer could notice it! It is true that the Latinist can produce 
pages and pages of what would seem to be unimpeachable testi- 
mony from reliable sources, and he has again and again summoned 
statistics to back up the testimony. Still his opponents continue 

1 An address given at the National Classical Conference in Milwaukee, July 3, 
1010. 

1 See Showerman, "Measuring the Immeasurable," in The Nation, July 6, 1919. 
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to say in print and from the platform that no convincing evidence 
has been offered, 1 and studies in educational measurement are 
published which seem to show that nine to twelve years of foreign 
language work, including Latin, have had little, if any, effect on 
the student's control of English. 2 Whenever the Latinist produces 
his figures to show that at any given point in their course a group 
of Latin pupils are so many per cent better than a group of 
non-Latin pupils, the ready answer is always forthcoming that 
the Latin pupils were probably that much better to begin with, or 
at any rate it is quite impossible to prove that they were not. 
Opponents of Latin go on to say that Latin teachers are self- 
deceived, and have systematically deceived their pupils, who later 
on as men of affairs are so ready to stand up and testify in their 
behalf; that as a matter of fact Latin-trained pupils have "picked 
up" their English vocabulary just as those without Latin have 
done, and they are only deluded into believing that they have been 
getting this immediate and practical value from years of really 
misdirected effort. 

Obviously what is needed to furnish convincing evidence is a 
series of tests carried on through a number of years, with a 
sufficiently large number of pupils, showing the comparative growth 
in English vocabulary of Latin and non-Latin groups respectively. 
If the results are to be valid, it will be necessary first of all to 
establish a zero-point for each pupil from which to measure his 
growth. In the present investigation the zero-point chosen is the 
pupil's reading vocabulary at the time of his entrance into high 
school, before he has been exposed to any of the definite sources of 
vocabulary growth within the school. It is the imperfect begin- 
nings of such an investigation that I wish to present here. 

But first let us consider this matter of "picking up" an English 
vocabulary. Perhaps all could agree that we do "pick up" in 
one way or another most of the words in our ordinary working 
English vocabulary. Without carrying the analysis too far, one 
might set down the following as four important ways by which, to 

1 For example, Snedden, "A Liberal Education without Latin," School Review, 
XXVI, S76- 

' Starch, "The Value of Studying Foreign Languages," School JJew'ew.XXV, 243. 
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be quite specific, a hearer or reader may get the meaning from a 
word which he does not know: (i) He may gather its meaning from 
the context; (2) he may derive its meaning from some related word 
already known to him; (3) he may ask some one who knows; 
(4) he may consult a dictionary. 

There are obvious physical limitations to the last two methods. 
One cannot have always at hand a Noah Webster in person, or 
between the covers of a book; and even if one had, a sense of 
interruption, or the lack of time, or just the general weakness of the 
flesh, would too often prevent one's using him. It is probably safe 
to say that none of us have ever looked up in a dictionary any large 
per cent of our reading vocabulary, or as children acquired any great 
portion of our vocabulary by asking teacher or parent or playmate 
the meaning of the new words we heard. 

All will agree, I believe, that whatever meanings we attach to 
far the greatest percentage of the words which we use more or less 
exactly in reading or hearing, and even in writing or speaking, are 
due almost entirely to the context in which we have met them once 
or many times, or to our trained or untrained use of derivation, or 
to a combination of these two. 

For context alone may or may not be of value in supplying the 
meaning of a word. Context may give what is practically a 
definition; again it may not even furnish a clue, or even be quite 
misleading. To gain the meaning of a word from context alone 
one must meet it in unmistakable and definitive connection with 
words already known, or illustrated by an object, act, picture, or 
some such sort of definition. 

On the other hand, the use of derivation alone for gaining the 
meaning of an unknown word requires a knowledge of the related 
word or words from which it is to be derived, and in addition the 
ability to make the necessary connection without error. The 
dangers lurking in false etymologies are very real, as every teacher 
knows. Within a certain limited range one progresses naturally and 
safely enough by this method. For example, no child ever finds 
any difficulty in deriving "brightly," "brightness," or "brighten" 
from "bright," or "wiser," "unwise," or even "wisdom" from 
"wise." And if — and of course here is the point of the whole 
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matter — the English language were a simple indigenous, home- 
born and home-grown language like German or Greek or Latin, a 
newly encountered English word derived or compounded from 
English elements would present no difficulty, even in its literary or 
technical use. The longest literary or technical German word is 
within the grasp of any literate German, for it is made up of 
elements which he has known from childhood. In English, how- 
ever, almost without exception, the long, difficult literary or tech- 
nical words are not built up from simple English words of either 
Anglo-Saxon or Latin origin, but are, for the most part, made 
up of imported Latin roots or, worse still, imported ready-made and 
plainly labeled "made in Latiny." The native Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ments simply will not combine effectively, and the affixes in use 
are limited to such simple forms as un-, -ly, -ness, etc., illustrated 
above. Fair samples of our domestic manufacture of compounds 
are "set-up," "check-out," and "hop-off." As far as I know 
"stick-to-it-ive-ness" is our most successful big product. These 
words cannot conceal their humble origin, and while they and others 
like them may serve very well as trade jargon, they can never hope 
to rise above the level of the street. 

Perhaps all this smacks of verbal snobbery, but even if the world 
should some day be made safe for political democracy, and snob- 
bishness of every other sort should disappear, still it does not seem 
possible that equality and fraternity can ever exist within the 
English language, and Anglo-Saxon propagandists can never 
entirely undo what William the Conqueror did to the English- 
language-yet-to-be when he superimposed upon the more primitive 
language and civilization of the conquered Anglo-Saxons the more 
highly cultivated language and civilization of the conquering 
representatives of Late Latin, and Anglo-Saxon was thereby rele- 
gated to the fields, the barnyard, and below stairs. 

Almost without exception, then, the long and difficult words of 
literature, the sciences, and the professions are of Latin or Greek 
origin; in short, most of the words one meets for the first time after he 
reaches the high-school stage in his education. On the other hand the 
words one learns before he reaches the high school are largely 
Anglo-Saxon in origin, or Latin words so thoroughly Anglicized 
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that they present no more difficulty in their simple forms than 
Anglo-Saxon words. There is a double joke in the story about the 
enthusiast for Anglo-Saxon elements who said to his students: "Use 
pure, clear, simple, concise Anglo-Saxon; avoid Latin derivatives." 
The joke on the Anglo-Saxonist is obvious enough, but hardly less 
so than the joke on the Latinist who makes too much capital out 
of the fact that "use," "pure," "clear," are of Latin origin. Their 
meaning is made no clearer to their user by a knowledge of their 
origin, although there is a certain intellectual enjoyment in that 
knowledge. On the other hand the words "simple," "concise," 
and "derivatives" do gain an added clearness and forcefulness in 
the mind of one who knows and stops to consider their origin. 
But the value of Latin study for English is found, not in these 
simple everyday Latin derivatives, but in that ever-widening 
margin of the less usual and increasingly difficult words that 
extends in every direction around the central body of everyday 
words which constitute the vocabulary of every fairly literate boy 
and girl, and man and woman. And just here should be made the 
further distinction between what may be called the active and the 
passive vocabulary. One may choose his active vocabulary as he 
likes. If he wishes to do so, he may use mostly monosyllables in 
his own speaking and writing. He may, if he prefers, to a very 
great extent "avoid Latin derivatives," as a species of verbal snob- 
bishness, but he has no such choice when it comes to his passive 
vocabulary. He has no defense whatever against the enlarged and 
varied vocabulary of any man who wishes to speak to him or has 
written for him, except the defense of closing his ears and eyes 
to such contaminating influences, and confining his reading to the 
writings of journalists and others who intentionally reduce their 
vocabulary to the lowest possible level. We are all at the mercy 
of the other man's vocabulary, and the English-speaking person 
who is, not content to lead the intellectual life of a human clam 
must turn for information to some language other than English, 
or else prepare to take English as it comes, Latin derivatives and 
all. And we Latinists think that we know, and believe that 
we can prove, that there is only one preparation that really prepares. 
"Cramming up" a literary or technical vocabulary or learning a 
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dictionary by heart is too laborious a process even if it were possible, 
and while wide reading helps, it does not help enough. Let me 
cite the experience of one who tried these methods. Mr. Frederic 
Irland, Reporter of Debates in the National House of Representa- 
tives, says in the Atlantic for July, 1919: 

When I was a boy my father was deeply impressed by the articles written 
by Spencer and Huxley against the study of Latin and Greek and in favor of 
scientific studies. So he forbade me to study Latin, and selected for me such 
high-school studies as zoSlogy, botany, chemistry, astronomy, geology. 

The day after I left the high school I began work as a shorthand writer. 
For two years I studied medicine and surgery, to learn the nomenclature, so 
that, as the official reporter of a court, I might vanquish the expert witnesses 
at their own game; and for the same reason I studied enough law to admit me 
to practice in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It was not until years later that I determined to study Latin and Greek; 
and then I found that I had spent ten years in learning what would have 
explained itself — all scientific nomenclature — if I had had a few hours of Latin 
and Greek for three or four years when I was a boy. 

I have read about everything that has been written against the study of 
the classics. I have read Dr. Flexner's marvelous fairy tale about students 
who, in one evening's coaching by a tutor, could master the terminology of an 
intricate technical subject, and pass a long examination the next day. I 
believe it could be done — in just one way. A boy who had read Homer and 
Horace could do it — and no other training under heaven could enable him to 
perform the miracle. 

It is to measure the growth in this passive, or hearing-and- 
reading, vocabulary of the high-school freshman that the test 
which I shall now describe has been devised. 

First a list of fifty English words was selected from a very 
much larger list submitted by several different teachers interested 
in the experiment. These fifty words are mostly of a somewhat 
different literary sort, many or all of which, however, it is believed, 
the average pupil might reasonably be expected to meet in his 
general reading preceding or during his Freshman year. Technical 
words of mathematics and science, for example, on which he is 
likely to receive special drill are omitted. Some of those who had 
a part in preparing the list thought that on the whole the words 
finally chosen were too easy; none thought them too difficult. 
Each of these words was then used in a complete sentence, in which 
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the meaning was not too obvious, nor on the other hand unduly 
concealed. It was the aim in this way to provide a natural setting 
for the word similar to that in which he would find it in his own 
reading. In many cases the sentences were quoted verbatim from 
literary sources. I quote a few by way of example. 

The man had recently suffered severe pecuniary losses. 

He gave me an admonitory glance. 

The beneficiary of the will could not be found. 

Some benefactors in repute are malefactors in effect. 

He gave a veracious account of his journey. 

The speaker possessed an unusually sonorous voice. 

He was even suspected of fratricide. 

All of the words used in this test are derived from or related to 
Latin words to be found in the first-year's work in Latin. The 
object of the test was to measure the growth of each pupil in English 
vocabulary during the year, and in particular to determine how far 
the Latin pupil's knowledge of Latin words aided him in under- 
standing English words derived from or etymologically related to 
these words. 

To fix a zero-point from which to measure the growth of each 
pupil this test was given to all pupils in first-year English classes of 
the University High School as soon as possible after the opening of 
the school year in October. The same test was given to these 
pupils again near the close of the school year in May. Meantime 
there had been no special drill on these words in either English 
or Latin classes, and the interest of the Latin department in these 
tests was not disclosed to the pupils. 

In writing the test the pupils were asked to explain briefly the 
meanings of the words underscored. No time limit was set, but 
no pupil used more than twenty minutes to write the test. 

After the May tests the papers of all pupils who had studied 
Latin previous to October were discarded, as were also the papers of 
any who had taken only one of the two tests. The remaining 
148 papers, 74 for each test, were then scored on the basis of a pos- 
sible one hundred points, two points being allowed for each correct 
explanation, and one point for an explanation only approximately 
correct. Full value was given if in the judgment of the scorers the 
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pupil had a practical working knowledge of the word; exact 
definitions were not demanded, nor were points taken off for mis- 
spellings or even such atrocities as "aproof" as the meaning of 
"approbation." 

It was found that the individual scores of the 74 pupils ranged 
in October from 10 to 77 with a median score of 36, and in May from 
8 to 92, with a median of 58. It is of interest to note in passing 
that there was practically no difference in distribution or median 
between the scores made by the 34 boys and the 40 girls in the 
whole group. As it happened, both the highest and the lowest 
scores in October were made by girls, while in May the highest and 
the lowest scores were made by boys. 

The papers written by the pupils, 46 in number, who had studied 
Latin during the year were then separated from the papers of 
those who had not studied Latin. It was found that in the October 
test the scores of the Latin group ranged from 14 to 71 with a median 
of 40 . 5, while the scores of the non-Latin group ranged from 10 to 
77 with a median of 30.5. This difference of 10 points in the me- 
dian scores may in part be accounted for by the fact that before 
the test could be given in October the Latin group had learned 
five Latin words figuring in the test, and capable of yielding these 
10 points of difference. However, this possibility has been dis- 
regarded in the final consideration of the results, and the Latin 
group is counted as having been 10 points superior to the non- 
Latin group at the start. In May the scores of the Latin group 
ranged from 28 to 92 with a median of 66, and the scores of the 
non-Latin group ranged from 8 to 72 with a median of 32. The 
Latin group thus showed a net gain of 25.5 points, and the non- 
Latin group a net gain of only 1.5 points. These 24 points of 
difference in growth between the Latin group and the non-Latin 
group can fairly be claimed as a result of the study of Latin during 
the time elapsing between the two tests. 

A study of the individual scores made in October and May 
reveals an actual loss for seven pupils, all by the way of the non- 
Latin group. Some pupils of the Latin group also seemed to make 
better guesses in October than in May, and some were clearly led 
astray in the second test by a too-literal interpretation of the Latin 
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elements involved. In no case however did the May score of a 
Latin pupil fall below his October score. The best growth shown 
was by a Latin pupil who raised his score from 22 to 79, a gain of 
57 points or 259 per cent. The least growth made by any Latin 
pupil was from 43 to 48, a 12 per cent gain. This pupil, a girl, was 
dismissed before the close of the school in June for having joined 
a sorority in violation of the rules of the school. If one might 
generalize from one case, which one may not, it might be said that 
the English vocabulary of the high-school sorority girl is not of the 
highly literary sort. 

The poor showing made in the second test by several fairly 
good Latin pupils clearly indicates the need in the Latin classes 
of more effective drill in the technique of derivation. On the 
other hand, the splendid growth in English vocabulary shown by 
some of the poorest Latin pupils encourages one to believe that a 
year of Latin study need not ever be a total loss. For example, one 
boy who made a final mark of 65 in Latin, raised his score in English 
vocabulary from 21 in October to 79 in May, largely, as bis paper 
shows, through the intelligent use of his Latin vocabulary in deriving 
the meanings of the English words. 

The largest growth made by any non-Latin pupil was from 22 
to 44, a gain of 22 points or 100 per cent. The poorest showing 
made by a non-Latin pupil was a drop from 26 to 10, a loss of 16 
points or 61 per cent. 

Some of the guesses made by both Latin and non-Latin pupils 
were very amusing. Several guessed that "male-factors" meant 
"male-helpers," "men-factors," etc. One hazarded "blackmalers" 
(spelled so). "Admiring" was one guess at "admonitory." 
"About" was given for "approbation," with the parentheti- 
cal explanation, "the approbate cost is $1.00." Several, evi- 
dently themselves from lawyers' families, promptly put down 
"lawyer" as the "beneficiary of the will." Three agreed in effect 
that "sonorous voice" referred to talking through the nose! 
The prize list of meanings a word does not have was collected for 
"veracious." "Excited," "peppy," "stirring," "vivid," "thrill- 
ing," "loose," "long," "wide," "broad," "large," "brief," "quick," 
"snappy," "something that varies," "strenuous," "overdrawn," 
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"widely-stretched," and "untrue" were among the forty-one 
incorrect meanings offered, besides the half-dozen or so that were 
acceptable. One non-Latin pupil who correctly gave "money 
losses" for "pecuniary losses" indicated the source of her knowledge 
thus: "Mr. McCawber, D. Copperfield." Almost all the crimes 
imaginable were suggested for fratricide, including "they thought 
he belonged to a frat." 

There are many other considerations arising from the investi- 
gations, which cannot here be discussed. It is the intention of the 
writer to revise and improve the form of the test, and continue the 
investigation through at least four years, following up as many 
pupils as possible to the point of graduation from high school. 
The data would be immensely more valuable if a series of standard 
tests could be devised which could be given to thousands of pupils 
in many different schools. It is in the hope that some such data 
may be secured that these tentative results have been here 
reported. 



